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THE ART AMATEUR. 



€||ina JPaintfng. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 



It is well for the teacher of china painting to remem- 
ber that though this method of decoration yields many 
and varied forms, to be of any artistic value it must be 
planned and executed, however simply, according to cer- 
tain principles. The best preparation for painting in 
mineral colors, as well as in other mediums, is a thorough 
knowledge of drawing and of the laws which govern 
decorative art. Many pupils will excuse themselves from 
the laborious study of drawing, on the ground that they 
only desire to amuse themselves or to produce a few 
gifts for friends. To discourage such persons, or to re- 
fuse to teach them, would certainly save much annoyance 
to the teacher ; but as few teach merely for the love of 
it, such a course would seriously cripple one's exchequer. 
Therefore, however demoralizing, it is politic to bear with 
such pupils and encourage them, after they become in- 
terested in the work — which they surely will be, if you 
are a faithful teacher — to more serious efforts. Make 
them feel the time is not misspent when properly direct- 
ed, and that the drudgery of mastering first principles is 
in the end such a great satisfaction that any amount of 
labor is cheap to secure it. I have had pupils in china 
painting who could not draw a line, and whose decora- 
tion I was perforce obliged to outline, but who, after 
half a dozen lessons, asked if they might experiment with 
the design at home, out of sight of critical eyes, and who 
really produced copy which, with some slight corrections, 
was good enough to color. Do not discourage such am- 
bitions. Rather lead up to them by seeing that the scope 
of the work undertaken is suited to the capacity of the 
pupils, who should be stimulated by honest encourage- 
ment as well. You may not produce a master of the art, 
but you certainly will cultivate an artistic sense that will 
afford sincere enjoyment to the novice. 

It is a notion generally adopted, but none the less false 
on that account, that only those who have a talent for 
drawing should study it ; while no girl is ever consulted 
as to whether or not she has a talent for music, but 
must perforce spend years in finger practice, because 
piano-playing is part of an education. So it is, in one 
way; it is certainly good discipline. The practice of 
drawing is also good discipline, and with the majority of 
students leads to the development of taste in art, and, con- 
sequently, much aesthetic enjoyment. 

The mistakes of beginners in china painting— unlike 
the work of pupils 
in other depart- 
ments of study — 
cannot (supposing 
of course the pieces 
painted are to be 
fired) be altered or 
improved. For the 
sake of the pupil it 
is not always best 
to remedy these de- 
fects before firing. 
A mistake which 
one has been warn- 
ed against but has 
not avoided will be 
surely remembered 
when it has become 
fixed by firing. 

But do not expect 
too much of your 
pupils. Encourage 
the simplest form 
of decoration. Do 
not let them attempt 
the use of more than 
one color at first, 
and do not have 

their first work fired. Let them wait until they can 
handle one color smoothly and evenly. Carnation or 
any of the browns is very suitable for a first effort. 
Of all things, do not allow the novice to begin with a 
rose or the human figure ! Take a good-sized brush and 
show how it should be used. No degree of facility in 
other kinds of painting will ensure success in painting on 
china. Knowledge of the use of water-colors is of some 
assistance, but china painting is opposed to the methods 
of oil colors, so that acquaintance with these is no help. 



Do not allow pupils to work over and over again in the 
same place ; a bad stroke cannot be so remedied. 
Rather let it be rubbed off entirely and the work begun 
afresh. The best method for outlining a design is in 
carmine water-color. A common lead pencil to one 
skilled in free-hand drawing is perhaps easiest, but deli- 
cate colors are smirched by contact with the edge of the 
design however careful one may be, and the same is 
true with India ink so often recommended. The carmine 




the paint is wet. If, however, any hair from the brush or 
some particle of dust should gather on the painting dur- 
ing the process, it should be carefully lifted with a needle 
point, lest the color should be attracted by it and 
settle in ridges. 

One cannot be too particular about drying thoroughly 
every piece of decorated ware before sending it to be 
fired, even if the kiln is in your own house or city. A 
clean oven is the best for this, but if that is inconvenient, 
use an alcohol lamp. If one % holds the china carefully, 
turning it all the while over this flame and heating all 
parts equally, there is no danger of breakage. If the 
china is to be sent to a distance, pack it with plenty of 
soft paper in a tuooden box. Should the china return to 
you rough, do not be disturbed ; it is no fault of yours or 
of the firer. Select two pieces of very fine sand-paper, 
rub them together to take off the sharpness, and then 
polish the painting with the smoothest piece, and the 
roughness will disappear. This, however, is a delicate 
process, and rashly performed might ruin the glaze. In 
most potteries this is always done, being considered, in 
fact, a part of the process of firing. 

Use no more fat oil than is absolutely necessary to 
make the paint work smoothly, but use enough, especially 
in backgrounds. Any color used as a light tint requires 
an extra quantity of fat oil. Some persons prefer balsam 
of copaiba to fat oil, and clove or aniseseed oil to laven- 
der. Either will do. Use whichever works well and is 
most agreeable. L. Steele Kellogg. 



VENETIAN VASE. 
(for working design, see plate 680.) 

entirely disappears in the firing, and is not removed by 
the brush charged with oil or turpentine. 

It will trouble your pupils to know just how thickly to 
use the color, but this can only be learned by practice. 
If too thick the color will be streaky, and will not flow 
from the brush ; if too thin, it will flow beyond prescribed 
limits and look pale. 

Encourage the utmost cleanliness in the use of the 
mineral paints. Never let the pupil have the rag, with 
which the china is to be wiped, more than moist with 




turpentine, lest more of the painting be taken out than is 
intended. Let a blunt-pointed brush-handle or stick 
which can be dipped in turpentine be used for taking out 
narrow, inconveniently located errors which cannot be 
wiped out in the ordinary way. 1 1 should be remembered 
that the thinnest coat of color, left inadvertently, will 
surely show after the firing, and will look slovenly. 

With beginners the erasing knife is very useful for 
cutting away edges carelessly overrun, and for scraping 
off surplus color. This must not be done, however, while 



TREA TMENT OF* DESIGNS. 

In the Japanese anemone vase decoration (Plate 68o), 
for the flowers — which are white — leave the white of 
the china, shading with gray (gray No. 2 is good, but 
fades somewhat in firing). For the ball-like centre of 
the flower, add a very little brown green to apple green, 
shading with brown green. For the thick circle of 
stamens which surrounds it, use silver yellow heavily 
tipped with orange yellow. Shade with brown green. 
The buds are greenish white, the stems brown green. 
For the leaves.use.dark emerald green and brown green ;» 
outline in brown green. For the background use brown 
green clouded with bright red, or bright red clouded 
with gold. The top and base of the vase are gold. If 
a gold outline is used, tip the stamens of the flowers with 
gold. The vase form illustrated is the Venetian vase, 
" ivory white ware ;" but the design may be easily adapted 
to other shapes. 

In painting the fish platter (see Plate 679), observe that 

the beauty of the 
large sea - weed 
(which is the "gulf- 
weed ") lies in the 
delicate coloring. 
Use olive tints 
rather than a decid- 
ed green. Vary 

^rrj 1 ^ ^\\ the leaves ' making 

some a delicate red- 
dish brown, others 
olive and a few 
more yellow, using 
yellow ochre as the 
first tint. Make the 
stem brown green, 
shaded with the 
same color. The 
little round air-ves- 
sels should be a 
very delicate wash 
of yellow ochre and 
brown green mixed. 
Shade with brown 
green. Put in a 
few of each color 
(brown green and 
yellow ochre) pure, 
to give variety. For the long, grasslike weed use brown 
green and shade with black green for the darkest one ; 
the other two, grass green, shaded with the same color. 
Use for the fish a thin wash of blue green over them 
all, changing it to a more yellow green along the light 
stripe on their sides. Back, very dark brown green ; eye, 
black ; scratch out the high light ; put a ring of yellow 
ochre around the eye, and a suggestion of red (carnation) 
near the base of the fins ; rest of fin, blue gray, shaded with 
the same color; also a tinge of pink inside the mouth. 



